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€DITORIAL 


The Price of Sane Taxation 


ITH the federal government, forty- 

eight state governments, and thou- 

sands of local governmental agencies, 
all independently engaged in levying taxes, it 
would be a miracle indeed if the United States 
had anything resembling a rational system 
of taxation. 

The evils of the prevailing 
fiscal anarchy are well known. 
Taxpayers must file too many 
tax returns and make too many 
separate tax payments. As a 
result of overlapping bases of 
jurisdiction, they are some- 
times subjected to unjust mul- 
tiple levies. To an increasing 
extent, the states and the fed- 
eral government are utilizing 
the same types of taxes and in- 
terfering with each others’ reve- 
nue programs. Certain states 
have not been above using the 
lure of low taxes to attract business and 
wealth from their neighbors. 

Both states and municipalities have lately 
shown a tendency to experiment with sales 
and other taxes which they are too small 
to administer effectively. The results are 
seen in bootlegging and evasion, high collec- 
tion costs, and disappointing yields. 

Efforts are now being made to bring the 
federal government and the states together 
with a view to mutually delimiting their re- 
spective taxing spheres. To minimize inter- 
state tax competition, it is being urged that 
the device of crediting state against federal 
taxes be extended to the income tax. A more 
radical proposal contemplates the exclusive 
collection of all sales, income, and death 
taxes by the federal government and a shar- 





ing of the proceeds with the states and lo- 
calities. 

If none of the efforts mentioned have as 
yet borne much fruit, it is doubtless because 
attention has been too exclusively concen- 
trated on the tax side of the fiscal equation. 
Taxes are, of course, merely the 
means of distributing the costs 
of governmental services. States 
and municipalities may repre- 
sent uneconomic units from the 
standpoint of collecting taxes, 
but the task of raising the 
money needed to support many 
vital governmental services now 
rests wholly upon them. As 
long as they have this undivided 
responsibility, any limitation of 
their taxing powers will jeop- 
ardize the services they are ex- 
pected to perform. In a rapidly 
changing world, the promise of 
a fixed percentage of certain centrally admin- 
istered taxes will not eliminate the danger. 

Centralization of the functions of tax ad- 
ministration can proceed safely only to the 
extent that the country is willing to accept 
the principle of central responsibility for the 
support of services now financed on a state 
und local basis. The sales tax was reluc- 
tantly adopted in more than one state be- 
cause it offered the only means of keeping 
schools from closing. When the federal gov- 
ernment recognizes its responsibility toward 
education and other basic functions, the path 
toward a sane system of taxation will be 


cleared. 
C Newntee ca Vasar 


ProFessor OF ECONOMICS, 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 
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Editorial Comment 


Public Utility News 


ITH the feeling that municipal offi- 

cials are becoming more and more con- 
cerned with problems of public utility man- 
agement and regulation, we inaugurate in 
this issue a new section on public utilities 
edited by C. W. Koiner, city manager, Pasa- 
dena, California. Mr. Koiner, by reason of 
his wide and successful experience with both 
public and private utilities, is exceptionally 
well qualified to make this new feature of 
unusual interest to our readers. In assuming 
the editorship of this section, Mr. Koiner 
will give impartial and critical analyses of 
all public utility problems with special em- 
phasis on management. The scope of the 
section will be as broad as the utility field 
itself, including all types of utilities—gas, 
water, light and power, bus, street railway, 
markets, ports and so on. It will also be 
flexible enough to embrace other industries 
as they come into the utility category either 
through a process of social change or by 
municipal acquisition. Contributions and 
criticism are freely invited. 


k * x 
Engineers on the Alert 


T is encouraging to note that at last en- 

gineers are awakening to the new de- 
mands of the times and are giving thought 
to liberalizing engineering college curricula. 
At the recent meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education the 
need for training a citizen as well as an 
engineer was emphasized. For years engi- 
neering schools all over the land have been 
turning out engineers who could “run” a 
transit but gave little concern as to whether 
they were able to do more. They were handed 
diplomas and started out into a world well 
equipped to deal with material things but 
the social implications of engineering were 
totally neglected. As a result designs, plans, 
and specifications were in many respects to- 
tally unrelated to the society which they 
were planned to serve. In a recent article 
in the Engineering News-Record, Thorndike 
Saville, of New York University, states the 
case: “The young engineer knows little 
about the unco-ordinated engineering activ- 


ities of numerous governmental agencies, of 
how they are organized or how their engi- 
neering activities are carried on. . . . The 
adequate training for the public works serv- 
ice must attempt to inform the young stu- 
dent on such matters.” 

About one-half of the more than 400 city 
managers in the United States and Canada 
came from the engineering profession but at 
the risk of being called vile names we ven- 
ture the assertion that many have succeeded 
not because of this background but rather be- 
cause they were alert enough to relate their 
formal training to the human relationships in 
which they were thrust. A decade ago the 
emphasis was on the physical development 
of our communities. There is every indica- 
tion that at present and for the next few 
decades at least there will be a strong shift 
to the human factors of government. The 
engineering colleges will therefore do well to 
chart their course of activities to meet these 
new demands, and in that way retain the 
respect this old profession so well merits. 


xk * x 


Renaissance of Citizen Interest 
\ RITING in the Christian Science 
Monitor, Howard P. Jones, secretary 
of the National Municipal League, empha- 
sizes five definite trends in local government 
in America to-day: the adoption of simpler 
governmental machinery and greater cen- 
tralization of responsibility; the increasing 
professionalization of the public service; abo- 
lition of counties; recognition of the cities 
by the federal government; and most impor- 
tant of all, the renaissance of citizen interest 
in public affairs. Mr. Jones observes that 
“citizens throughout the country apparently 
have suddenly become aware of the impor- 
tance of keeping the services of local gov- 
ernment running and of the fact that to do 
so without paying a premium for waste and 
inefficiency they must take active interest in 
their own governmental affairs.” We should 
like to say “amen” to these observations and 
to restate our confidence in the ability of 
people to govern themselves properly if 
given some light and an opportunity to turn 
the heat on and off. 
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What the Depression Has Done to Parks 
and Recreation’ 


By L. H. WEIR? 


Director, Park-Recreation Service, National Recreation Association 


Recreation funds have been reduced nearly one-half, capital expenditures 
discontinued, certain recreation activities eliminated, and salaries cut, 
according to Mr. Weir, who points out, however, that the aid of FERA and 
of volunteer workers has enabled cities to handle the increased load. 


HE full effects of the depression on 

parks and recreation will not be known 

until the assistance of relief appropri- 
ations and other emergency measures has 
been discontinued. However, it is not too 
early to indicate the changes and adjust- 
ments that have taken place during the last 
four years. 

Not counting appropriations of $5,991,303 
made by state relief administrations for 
work projects in the recreational field, the 
national outlay in 1933 for city and county 
recreational activities was $21,074,550. This 
was only a little more than one-half the 1929 
expenditure. As far as money goes this 
reduction of nearly 50 per cent in the ex- 
penditures in 795 cities reflects the volun- 
tary and involuntary economies of the park 
departments and commissions, the recrea- 
tion departments and commissions, and the 
school boards administering recreational ac- 
tivities since the economic collapse began to 
pinch municipal treasuries. In only a few 
instances were such economies achieved by 
blotting out park and recreation programs, 
though some were most drastically cut. Pro- 
grams in Fall River and New Bedford were 
discontinued but later revived under volun- 
teer leadership. In San Antonio the entire 
appropriation for the recreation division was 


* This is the sixth of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various municipal 
activities. The articles by Homer Fish, Donald 
Gordon, and George Hyjelte propose remedies 
that park and recreation executives may apply 


in overcoming some of the ill effects of the de 
pression on recreation activities. 
! ror’s Nort Mr. Weir was educated at 


the University of Indiana, Stanford University, 
and University of Cincinnati. He has been field 


eliminated. Thus while $42,000 was spent 
in 1930, nothing was reported in 1933. How- 
ever, the park department continued to ad- 
minister an extensive program of a non- 
activity nature. 

Not many, but some, cities had increased 
appropriations from local tax sources in 
1933. Austin, Texas, for example, expended 
$10,000 more for leadership, upkeep, and ad- 
ministration in that year as against 1932. 
Sufficient cities have reported increases in 
1934 appropriations to justify the hope that 
reconstruction has set in. Orlando, Florida; 
Steubenville, Cleveland, and Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Wau- 
kegan, Illinois; Racine and Kenosha, Wis- 
consin; Chicopee and Melrose, Massachu- 
setts; Lexington, Kentucky; Hartford and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Concord, New 
Hampshire; Washington, D. C.; and Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, are among these cities. 

As early as 1932 “economies” achieved 
were represented in part by salary cuts of 
5 to 20 per cent. Some executives and staff 
members have been cut even more. Outlays 
for new developments such as land and 
buildings had practically stopped in 1932 
and have not been resumed to date. When 
the first federal funds were available for 
work projects a few communities did acquire 


secretary of the National Recreation Association 
since 1910, during which time he has carried on 
park and recreation service work of various 
types in all parts of the United States. Mr. Weir 
is the author of numerous articles, pamphlets, 
and books including recreation surveys of Buf- 
falo, Houston, and Minneapolis, and the two 
volume work entitled Parks—A Manual on Mu- 
nicipal and County Parks (1928). He was an 
Oberlaender Fellow to Germany in 1933. 
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lands for park and athletic purposes in order 
to take advantage of the opportunity to put 
men to work. Thus Manchester, New 
Hampshire, bought four park areas and ac- 
quired another by donation. Still another 
measure for economy has been in staff re- 
ductions. The year-round staffs in 259 cities 
fell from 2,686 in 1931 to 2,270 in 1932, 
but came back to 2,346—a recovery of 76— 
in 1933. The total number of workers paid 
from regular local funds fell off by 4,423 in 
the period 1931 to 1933. This loss was 
chiefly in part-time workers. A number of 
specialists in crafts, music, drama, and ath- 
letic activities for women and girls were lost. 
There have also been decreases in outlays 
for such supplies as baseballs, bats, volley- 
ball, and handcraft equipment. 

An interesting benefit during the depres- 
sion has been the gain in the number of 
volunteers. In some cities such gains have 
been spectacular. While the regular staff in 
Houston declined by about one-half, the 
number of volunteers rose to 608 by the end 
of 1933. In Fort Worth the number of vol- 
unteers grew from 162 in 1930 to 855 in 
1933. Nationally the numbers of volunteers 
registered a 50 per cent increase in 1933 over 
1932. This reflects resourcefulness among 
recreation leaders in securing free assistance 
for specialized limited tasks, as well as an 
excellent spirit of service and interest in 
recreation on the part of the public. How- 
ever, insufficient attention has been given to 
the selection, training, and supervision of 
the work of volunteers. Furthermore, tax- 
payers and appropriating bodies in some 
communities must be led to realize that vol- 
unteers, however willing, cannot function ef- 
fectively except under the direction of at 
least a skeleton staff of trained and experi- 
enced workers. 

CHANGES IN PROGRAM 

There has been a very great growth in 
the number of adults and children reached 
in public recreation programs, except in ac- 
tivities for which fees are charged, such as 
golf. A slight decline in participation in golf 
was noted in 1933, although this decline was 
not felt in all cities. The participation of 
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young people and adults has greatly in- 
creased, reflecting unemployment, smaller 
margins of spending money available for 
commercial recreation, and the general grow- 
ing popularity of recreational participation, 
There has also been an increase in diversi- 
fication of activities. 

The night use of tennis courts, play- 
grounds, and general sports fields has been 
extended through the installation of flood 
lighting. In some cities the patrons of tennis 
courts pay for the lighting themselves by in- 
serting coins in automatic meters. There 
is a developing demand for the use of adult 
recreation facilities during the mornings as 
well as the afternoons and evenings. This is 
due to the fact that a number of workers 
in mills are now working in three shifts. 
Another outgrowth of the depression has 
been the increased demand for inexpensive 
recreational opportunities from mixed groups 
of young people. Roanoke, Virginia, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, report several such 
groups which very largely are self-function- 
ing. Durham, North Carolina, has a Siiver 
Slipper Club with a membership of 125 young 
married couples. Lancaster and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, have successful pro- 
grams for mixed groups and young people 
in such activities as social dancing, swim- 
ming, and horseback riding. 

The construction of nature trails has de- 
veloped notably since 1929. Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, has a trail under 
the charge of a trained man from the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. Cincinnati and 
Washington, D. C. have trails under sim- 
ilarly well-qualified directors. In Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, the Museum of Natural 
History supplies leadership to the park de- 
partment in connection with the latter’s na- 
ture trails. In Buffalo the Museum of Sci- 
ence conducts a school in trail building 
to which various organizations send selected 
men and women for instruction. In 1932 
these men and women constructed six nature 
trails in Buffalo city and county parks. New 
Haven, Connecticut, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Reading, Pennsylvania, are a few of the other 
cities that are extending their nature trail 
facilities. There is a constantly increasing 
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interest on the part of the public in such 
natural science studies as botany, ornith- 
ology, and geology, in public park and rec- 
reation systems. 

There is further a rising interest in the 
cleaning of streams, lakes, and waterfronts 
so that these facilities may be 
available for recreational pur- 
poses. Washington, D. C. will 
expend $8,000,000 in a clean-up 
campaign in the area of the 
Anacostia and Potomac Rivers. 
Hartford, Connecticut, voted 
$3,500,000 for the construction 
of a modern, sanitary sewage 
plant which will permit clean- 
ing up of the Connecticut River. 
The policies of the state of New 
Hampshire have compelled 
many New Hampshire munici- 
palities to vote funds for clean- 
ing up the rivers on which they 
are located. 

There is increased pressure from taxpay- 
ers, public officials, and some business inter- 
ests to make more community recreation 
services self-maintaining, as is now the case 
with golf. Such agitation applies particu- 
larly to tennis and swimming. In 1933, 
14 per cent of the $21,074,550 outlay for 
community recreation activities was provided 
by fees and charges. During the depression 
there has been an increase in the application 
of fees and charges for services to adults. 
Some recreation executives have favored full 
support of all adult activities through such 
means, but practical experiment has shown 
the fallacy of such a procedure. The Detroit 
recreation department instituted a charge of 
25 cents an hour for tennis and participa- 
tion quickly dropped 65 per cent. The 
charge was withdrawn. It seems evident that 
in industrial communities charges, unless 
they are very small, defeat the intended 
purpose. In suburban and more wealthy 
communities, particularly where facilities are 
not numerous, charges do not seem to check 
participation. There is a definite sentiment 
against charges for children. Where a charge 
is made for admission to a swimming pool 
there is unanimous support for operation of 
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free periods. For instance, in Newburgh, 
New York, at the swimming pool in Recre- 
ation Park given by relatives of President 
Roosevelt and dedicated by him when he 
was Governor of New York, there is a morn- 
ing free period followed in the afternoon and 
evening by charge periods. Fees 
for golf have been very gener- 
ally reduced during the depres- 
sion. The formation of member- 
ship organizations and clubs as 
a means of increased participa- 
tion and revenue for adult fa- 
cilities will undoubtedly receive 
increased attention. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


Though no general move- 
ment is evident, sporadic at- 
tempts at consolidation of mu- 
nicipal administrative units 
have appeared in various parts 
of the country. The objectives 
have been economy and efficiency. In New 
Haven the recreation commission lost its 
appropriation and its duties were transferred 
to the park department. In Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, park functions were placed under the 
charge of the superintendent of recreation. 
In New York City, all park and recreation 
activities in the five boroughs have been con- 
solidated under one park commissioner. Re- 
sponsible to him is a superintendent of recrea- 
tion for the entire city. The most far reach- 
ing consolidation has been attempted for the 
nineteen independent park districts of Chi- 
cago. A new Chicago park district was created 
by the state legislature in July, 1933, and in 
the following spring was approved by the 
citizens of Chicago in a 3-to-1 vote. Out- 
standing features of the reorganization are: 
(1) the reduction in the number of separate 
bodies levying taxes and their unification 
into one; (2) the uniting under one park 
board of the responsibilities of 114 commis- 
sioners; (3) the reduction in excessive over- 
head cost; (4) home rule for Chicago; (5) 
the placing of park expenditures and finances 
under statutory budget control provision; 
(6) the limiting of future bonded debts to 
be incurred by the new Chicago Park Dis- 
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trict to only 112 per cent of the tax value 
of property instead of 5 per cent, the former 
limit for each of the 22 park districts; (7) 
the requiring of a referendum on future park 
board issues; (8) unified park planning and 
development. The Chicago Park District 
commissioners have been appointed by the 
mayor and approved by the city council. 
The appointment of a general superintend- 
ent has already been made. An important 
step has been taken in the creation of the 
Chicago Public Recreation Commission con- 
sisting of about 29 members who will act 
in an advisory capacity to the park commis- 
sioners. It is the intention that the act shall 
be effective January 1, 1935. Meanwhile its 
validity is being contested in the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. 


PERSONNEL 


The personnel in the park and recreation 
systems is being infiltrated with more highly 
trained men and women. A _ considerable 
number are graduates of the National Rec- 
reation School which offers a nine months 
professional course under the auspices of 
the National Recreation Association of New 
York City. The New York School of For- 
estry at Syracuse University offers a course 
which features the natural sciences, land- 
scaping, and engineering. From these and 
other schools more competently trained per- 
sons are available to the recreation move- 
ment. Furthermore, intensive short courses 
and institutes in games, sports, dramatic ac- 
tivities, music, crafts, and social recreation 
have been conducted by municipal recrea- 
tion departments and in the rural field di- 
rectly by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion for both paid and volunteer local lead- 
ers. In the rural field alone, some 24,000 
persons in more than one-half of the states 
have received such training. In the rural 
districts 4-H Club leaders, school teachers, 
ministers, representatives of county farm 
bureaus, the grange, and parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and farm men and farm women 
attend the institutes. In the cities in addi- 
tion to training courses for employed mem- 
bers of park and recreation agencies, many 
institutes have been conducted for repre- 
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sentatives of churches, clubs, public and pa- 
rochial schools, leaders in the character agen- 
cies, and civic organizations. The effect of 
such training is to create a large body of 
men and women competent to conduct ac- 
tivities for their organizations. The 
trend of the times indicates that there will 
be a great extension of this kind of instruc- 
tion. 


own 


INFLUENCE OF RELIEF WoRK PROJECTS 


In some cities the availability of relief 
tunds for giving employment on recreation 
projects has advanced recreation facilities 
five to ten years ahead of what could have 
been expected in normal times. Extensive 
development has taken place on golf courses, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, — bathing 
beaches, tennis courts, wading pools, athletic 
fields, and other outdoor facilities. In a num- 
ber of cases field houses have been erected. 
With the advent of the Civil Works Service 
in 1933 funds were also made available for 
the employment of leaders to supplement 
leadership existing under established recre- 
ational agencies and to conduct new pro- 
grams where they were needed but hdd not 
been set up through lack of local funds or 
initiative. Upwards of $6,000,000 was made 
available by relief administrators during the 
latter part of 1933, resulting in the em- 
ployment of several thousand supplementary 
recreation leaders eligible under the rules for 
work projects. During 1934 such appropria- 
tions will undoubtedly prove to have been 
much greater. 

Several states have set up notable leisure 
programs under the auspices of state relief 
administrations. As of March 1, 1934, the 
New Jersey program was in operation in 
115 communities in fourteen counties, with 
154 workers employed. In 102 of these 
places there had not been previously any 
organized winter activities whatever under 
public auspices. Some 34,000 different in- 
dividuals took part in the program exclusive 
of spectators at games, concerts, and enter- 
tainments. The activities embraced clubs, 
crafts, dramatics, athletics, puppetry, child 
study groups, orchestras, photography, craft 
instruction, dancing, and community music. 
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Eight hundred and four musicians were ac- 
tive in bands and orchestras in eight counties. 
Furthermore, there were numerous projects 
involving the use of skilled and unskilled 
labor in constructing or improving commu- 
nity recreation facilities. 

Minnesota, another good example, as of 
April, 1934 reported some seventy CWA proj- 
ects completed for the provision of recrea- 
tion facilities. Among these were the con- 
struction or improvement of skating rinks, 
ski slides, toboggan slides, golf courses, and 
athletic fields. As to activities, athletics 
claimed 42,109 persons in a single week. Mu- 
sic, instrumental and vocal, enrolled 26,402 
persons in one week in 41 counties. Dram- 
atics enlisted 7,577 individuals in 35 coun- 
ties. Eighty of the state’s 87 counties have 
been organized for leisure activities under the 
state relief administration. A total of 768 
persons have been given employment. 

In New Hampshire, to cite a small state, 
ERA advisors for leisure activities in rural 
communities have been selected for each of 
the ten counties, have received a course of 
training, and are now at work. 

The effort has been made to create local 
committees in every community where new 
programs have been started under relief aus- 
pices so that eventually when the special 
appropriations are withdrawn the work may 
not be discontinued but may be shouldered 
by the community. To what extent this can 
be done and how far park and recreation de- 


REMEDIES AS PRESCRIBED BY 


Increased Leisure Assures Con- 
tinuance of Recreation Work 
By Homer FisH 
Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
Steubenville, Ohio 
HERE is no cure-all for the far-reach- 
ing ill effects of the depression on the 
park and recreation systems throughout the 
country, but there are certain adjustments 
and changes which can be made, and, in 
many cases, have been made, to counteract 
them. 
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partments who have enjoyed the assistance 
of supplementary workers paid for from re- 
lief funds can go in finding local money to 
continue the additional programs are open 
questions. 

In summary it may then be said that the 
programs financed from local and county ap- 
propriations would have been considerably 
impaired by the depression had not state re- 
lief administrations come to the rescue. As 
it is, some communities have suffered sub- 
stantial impairment both in the quality and 
the quantity of their work. Most, however, 
by discontinuing capital expenditures, econ- 
omizing in equipment, reducing salaries, elim- 
inating the less productive parts of their pro- 
grams, securing the aid of volunteers, and 
enlisting the assistance of relief administra- 
tors have managed to serve a much larger part 
of the public than was served before the de- 
pression. There is evidence that the people 
are far more appreciative of the values of 
kinds of recreation in which they may them- 
selves participate than heretofore. Referen- 
dum votes in Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
Canton, Ohio, and Battle Creek, Michigan, 
at a time when the depression was worst, were 
favorable to a renewal of millage taxes for 
recreation purposes. The mandatory tax in 
Canton was in fact doubled. The signs are 
that with the gradual restoration of reason- 
ably good industrial conditions parks and 
recreation will enter on an era of steady ex- 
pansion. 


THREE RECREATION HEADS 


Expensive commercial entertainment has 
been forsaken and people have made the most 
of what they had at hand. Vacant lots have 
become playgrounds or ballfields through 
a combination of neighborly co-operation, 
CWA labor, and expert direction. Bath- 
houses, community centers, and the like have 
been constructed from native stone or used 
lumber. Volunteer workers have done their 
bit under skilled leadership to keep play- 
grounds, community centers, dramatic clubs 
and all the various activities going. City 
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baseball leagues made up of industrial and 
church teams, involving hundreds of players, 
furnished afternoon and evening amusement 
for thousands of spectators. 

In Steubenville, Ohio, an industrial city of 
35,000 inhabitants, a year-around program of 
parks and recreation was first inaugurated in 
1929. In 1931 the budget was $31,500 and 
there were three swimming pools, five play- 
grounds, a municipal golf course, and many 
other recreational facilities, as well as a park 
with picnic sites for 850 people. The attend- 
ance for the year was 308,361. In 1933, 
the budget was cut to $14,000, but the at- 
tendance for that year was 561,431. 

For 1934 the budget was raised to $17,- 
000. Seventeen per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of the city were estimated to be using 
the public facilities during a single day. 

It appears that people have become public 
recreation conscious. This should insure its 
future. In towns and cities where municipal 
recreation is old enough, and has been active 
enough to have established a foothold, it is 
bound to recover from the effects of the last 
few years. In cities where it is newer, much of 
it such as golf, swimming, and tennis can be at 
least partially self-supporting. In Steuben- 
ville these three activities are self-supporting. 
There are three free swimming periods of 
three hours each, weekly for the children. 
Playgrounds, which can never be self-sup- 
porting in any way, are the phase of public 
recreation most easily sold to the public. 

There are two great factors which are going 
to lead in the remedying of the ill effects of 
the depression on park and recreation sys- 
tems: first, their greatly increasing popular- 
ity as evinced by attendance records gener- 
ally, of which Steubenville’s is typical, and 
second, the fact that out of the depression 
has come a need greater than ever because 
of shorter working hours and increased lei- 
sure. 

Taxpayers and appropriating bodies must 
be made to realize that a system of parks and 
recreation is as important to a municipality 
as its health and safety divisions. Attrac- 
tive, well-kept, well-used parks, and a keen 
program of recreation that invites participa- 
tion do much of their own advertising. Surely 
the people will not vote them away. 
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Must Sell Supervised Recreation 
Programs to Public 
$y Donatp Gordon 
Superintendent of Parks, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 
‘S KLAHOMA CITY did not establish a 
recreation department until 1932 when 
all agencies interested in character build- 
ing or recreation were called into counsel 
with the director of physical education for 
the schools and the park superintendent of 
the city. A program was developed which 
involved the participation of all of these agen- 
cies under the direction of the physical di- 
rector of the public school system. A limited 
number of trained supervisors were hired and 
in April, 1933, a recreation director was 
placed on the daily-wage payroll on a year- 
round basis. He worked in collaboration 
with the director of physical education of the 
city schools and a unified program for both 
city parks and school grounds was carried out 
on twenty-five city playgrounds and nineteen 
school grounds. The total number of visits 
recorded during the summer was over 2,200,- 
000 for the unified program. 

This year the same type, only a more ex- 
panded program is being carried on in the 
same manner with some additional help from 
the FERA. In July, 1934, the city budget, 
as approved, carried an appropriation for the 
salary of a director of recreation and an 
amount sufficient to operate twenty play- 
grounds during the summer months. In or- 
der to maintain the extensive program which 
we are now operating, it will be necessary for 
us to continue to receive some assistance from 
FERA. The important thing is, that for the 
first time, we have in the city park depart- 
ment budget an appropriation for recrea- 
tional supervisors, together with an appropri- 
ation for equipment which is sufficient to 
carry us for the coming year on twenty play- 
grounds. 

Municipal appropriation of capital outlays 
for development was eliminated in 1931, but 
during the past winter a sufficient number 
of CWA projects were approved and prac- 
tically completed to put our park improve- 
ment program at least five years ahead of 
what it would have been under normal city 
appropriations for development, which means 
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that we will have to struggle to get sufficient 
funds to maintain our present developed 
areas. Again we will apply for FERA as- 
sistance. 

Complete elimination of equipment pur- 
chases was a problem. This was met by sup- 
plementing our repair department with CWA 
and FERA assistance. In the field of rec- 
reation our program was developed along 
lines where the participant could furnish his 
own equipment and materials. Community 
night programs, story telling, baseball leagues 
(the league furnishing their own balls and 
bats) etc., was our solution to this problem. 

The problem of using the untrained volun- 
teer in supervising recreation was met by 
having regular weekly meetings of all play- 
ground supervisors where the program for 
the week was discussed and developed. Sup- 
plementing this we have trained specialists 
who travel from park to park, giving assist- 
ance where needed. 

The problem of meeting the increased de- 
mand for adult recreation was solved by con- 
verting areas which were just park land into 
activity areas. Practically all areas were 
gone over and redesigned to meet some form 
of active recreation. 

Recreation in Oklahoma City has made 
rapid strides during the depression, from 84,- 
000 visits in 1931, to 2,200,000 in 1933. This 
in itself proves that we have sold supervised 
recreation to Oklahoma City, and the city 
government administrators appreciate this 
fact and are well aware of the desirability of 
continuing it. To more or less stabilize and 
crystallize this feeling, neighborhood park 
committees have formed organizations which 
interest themselves in seeing that the pro- 
gram is continued. 


Recreation Should Be Integral Part of 
School Work 
By Georce HJELTE 
Superintendent of Recreation, Los Angeles, 
California 
HE sudden endowment of the Ameri- 
can people with an abundance of leisure 
has placed a burden on public recreation 
agencies greater than ever before. Mr. Weir 
has shown how the park and recreation 
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agencies have endeavored to meet this in- 
creased demand and need, notwithstanding 
reduced appropriations. They in common 
with other agencies have reduced salaries in 
order that appropriations might go further 
in purchasing recreation; they have consol- 
idated overlapping agencies, and agencies 
performing like functions, in the interests of 
economy; they have enlisted the aid of volun- 
teers; they have established fees for special 
services particularly to adults; and they have 
bolstered their work by utilizing workers 
paid from relief funds. As a result of these 
expedients, it is probable that the sum total 
of park and recreation service is no less in 
1934 than it was in 1929. 

The depression has affected parks and rec- 
creation in other ways than noted by Mr. 
Weir. Projects lying on the margin of pro- 
ductivity, i.e., projects yielding small returns 
in attendance and participation in relation to 
their cost, have been abandoned or curtailed 
in many places. Municipal band concerts, 
municipally subsidized opera, music festivals, 
and dramatic spectacles and performances 
are examples of such curtailed activities. Pro- 
motional efforts aimed at increased attend- 
ance and participation have had to be 
curtailed in order that facilities might be 
maintained and such supervision as was con- 
sidered essential provided. Many experi- 
mental projects have been abandoned. Some 
of these were subsidized by private bequests 
and donations which in the depression years 
have not been forthcoming to the usual ex- 
tent. 

For nearly a decade many students of pub- 
lic recreation have advocated the assumption 
of responsibility for the provision of certain 
recreation facilities and the direction of cer- 
tain recreation activities by public school de- 
partments. Justification for this point of 
view has been found in the educational na- 
ture of many of the activities which consti- 
tute a program of community recreation and 
in the fact that public school departments 
possess facilities in playgrounds, auditoriums, 
etc., which might well be used for community 
recreation purposes during hours that the 
schools are normally not in session. In ac- 
cordance with this view many school depart- 
ments have undertaken community recrea- 











tion work, but most of them have added it 
merely as an adjunct of the regular school 
program and administration. In these times 
of depression the schools have found them- 
selves under attack, and school administra- 
tors have had to curtail school activity on ac- 
count of reduced appropriations. In many 
cities community recreation work, being one 
of the most recently added school functions, 
was one of the first to suffer. It is evident 
that school departments in the depression 
period have appeared to be less willing gen- 
erally to sustain community recreation as an 
essential part of their work than have munic- 
ipal governments generally. 

The remedy for this situation lies not in 
abandoning the program of extending school 
functions into the field of recreation, but 
rather in endeavoring to have community rec- 
reation accepted as an integral part of school 
work instead of regarding it merely as an aux- 
iliary service or an adjunct to the school 
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organization. The most progressive educa- 
tors facing the inevitable fact that we are 
living in an age of leisure are ready to accept 
preparation for such leisure as a necessary 
function of the public schools. They are 
realizing also that preparation for leisure can- 
not be divorced from the practice of well- 
ordered leisure. 

The schools of the future must not rest 
content with instructing children in the 
proper use of leisure but must provide the 
facilities and the organization of activities 
which will enable such instruction to be fol- 
lowed. The instruction will become an in- 
cidental part of the whole process of living 
sanely in an age in which leisure is an in- 
escapable, important, and necessary part of 
life. Until this theory is adopted generally 
and practiced by the public school depart- 
ments in American cities, they will likely 
carry the responsibility for community rec- 
reation precariously. 


City Government as Viewed by Three 
Political Scientists 


By JOSEPH P. HARRIS * 
Professor of Politics and Administration, University of Washington 


Recent important changes in city government and greatly increased interest 
make especially timely the three books discussed here by Mr. Harris. 


7 HE city is the most marvelous material 
Oe cette of man,” writes Profes- 
sor Thomas H. Reed. “Nothing else 

he has done can equal the magnitude and 
complexity of even a modest city, while 
the modern metropolis outruns imagination. 
Swift credited to Gulliver no observation in- 
trinsically more fantastic than the thought of 
nearly seven millions of men and women 
who, although they take from the soil not a 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harris received an A. B. 
degree in 1918 at the University of Kansas, and 
a Ph. D. in 1923 at the University of Chicago. He 
was a member of the political science faculty, 
University of Wisconsin, 1923-30; and professor 
of politics and administration and director of 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University 
of Washington, 1930 to date. 





morsel of their food nor an atom of the raw 
material for their industry, live after their 
fashion in the built-up area of New York 
City.” 

Professor Reed and two other political 
scientists have each written books, just pub- 
lished,’ describing the government of this 


“marvelous material manifestation of man’ — 


the American city. The books by Professors 
Kneier and Reed deal with the government 

1 These three books are: City Government in 
the United States. By Charles M. Kneier. ( Harper 
and Brothers, 1934). Municipal Government in 
the United States. By Thomas H. Reed. (D. 
\ppleton-Century, 1934). Municipal Administra- 
tion. By William Bennett Munro. (Macmillan, 
1934). The books by Professors Munro and Reed 
are revisions of previous editions, 1923 and 1926. 
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of American cities, as distinguished from ad- 
ministration treated by Professor Munro. In 
the conventional division used in teaching 
municipal government in universities and 
colleges, the term government deals with the 
historical, legal, and political phases, includ- 
ing the forms of city govern- 
ment, while administration deals 
with the conduct of municipal 
activities. 

All three books are designed 
for use as texts in university 
and college classes in political 
science; each treats the subject 
extensively rather than inten- 
sively, as evidenced by the 
numerous subjects covered and 
the number of chapters in each. 
Professor Munro’s book on mu- 
nicipal administration has forty- 
six chapters, most of which deal 
with some municipal activity 
such as parks, hospitals, sewer- 
age, and planning. There is no central 
theme, theory or “ism” proposed by any of 
the writers, but each attempts to acquaint 
the student with the many problems of 
municipal government. At many points one 
might wish that the writers would present their 
own opinions rather than take a neutral posi- 
tion, listing the arguments pro and con. This 
is particularly true of the book by Professor 
Kneier; Professors Reed and Munro are less 
reluctant to express opinions based upon their 
long observation and study of municipal gov- 
ernment, as well as actual participation. Each 
has a philosophy of municipal government. 
Professor Munro, with an insight into 
the practical workings of city governments 
throughout the country, constantly warns his 
reader that the shadow of politics hangs over 
the city hall, that few cities are free from the 
baneful influence of the political spoilsman, 
and that municipal administration in practice 
is a long story from the theory. Professor 
Reed, a former city manager and actively in 
touch with municipal government for many 
years, either as researcher, practitioner, or 
student, has a different philosophy. He has 
an historical outlook on the problem, as is 
evidenced by the emphasis which he gives to 
the history of municipal government in this 
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country. He is more optimistic about the 
future of city government and forecasts the 
gradual elimination of politics and spoils, the 
setting up of a more efficient municipal or- 
ganization, the use of the expert administra- 
tor and the research student, and the constant 
development of scientific ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Reed’s book deals 
with the usual topics covered by 
a book on municipal govern- 
ment: the growth of cities, the 
city and the state, the history 
of city government, forms of 
city government, nominations 
and elections, finance and ad- 
ministrative organization. This 
is a revised edition, the first 
edition appearing in 1926. Sev- 
eral new chapters have been 
added and considerable revision 
has been made _ throughout. 
Five chapters are devoted to 
the history of American cities—a more gen- 
erous allotment of space than is usually ac- 
corded to the historical aspect of city gov- 
ernment. Professor Reed believes that the 
student cannot understand city government 
of today without an adequate historical per- 
spective. These chapters unquestionably 
constitute the best short historical review of 
municipal government in the United States. 

Of particular interest is the chapter on 
“What Constitutes Good City Government,” 
in which the author attempts to set up some 
standards by which the services rendered by 
a city may be judged. He pooh-poohs the 
“rule of thumb” standards which have been 
set up in the field of recreation and warns 
the reader of the difficulties in the way of 
scientific measurement of municipal activi- 
ties. As the following typical paragraph in- 
dicates, the author sets up qualitative rather 
than quantitative standards: 

Waste COLLECTION AND DisposaL. A satis- 
factory system of waste collection and disposal 
implies an ordinance requiring the separation of 
garbage from other wastes and the deposit of 
the former in water-tight, fly-tight cans. Gar- 
bage should be collected by the municipality, not 
by licensed scavengers or private contractors. 
Collections should be made daily in business 
sections, and in residence districts not less than 
once a week during the winter and two to three 
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times a week in summer. The collections should 
be made in metal-bodied tank wagons supplied 
with covers. Rubbish and ashes should be col- 
lected from residences by the city at somewhat 
longer intervals—once a month in summer, 
twice a month in winter. Industrial and busi- 
ness concerns should be made to provide for the 
disposal of their own ashes and rubbish. Except 
under unusual conditions garbage should be dis- 
posed of at a municipal incinerator or reduction 
plant so located as to minimize the nuisance 
involved in its operation. 

Professor Reed pays particular attention to 
the problem of the government of metropoli- 
tan communities, overlapping as they do the 
boundaries of many local units of govern- 
ment. With this baffling problem of expand- 
ing the political organization so that it may 
take in the entire urban community and cope 
with the problems of planning, health, trans- 
portation, protection, recreation, etc., of the 
metropolitan area, the author has played a 
notable part, particularly with the attempted 
federated organizations in St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh. 

The chapter on the city manager plan con- 
tains no intimation or suggestion of propa- 
ganda either for or against it. Professor Reed 
even goes to the trouble to warn the reader 
that much of the material on the city man- 
ager plan is of a propagandist nature. The 
description of the plan, of the city manager 
profession, of the practical workings and the 
relations of the manager to the council and 
the public are presented with keen insight 
based upon experience as a manager, and long 
intimate contact with the manager profes- 
sion. 

Professor Kneier in his book on City Gov- 
ernment in the United States covers much 
the same ground as Professor Reed, but with 
a different emphasis and method of treatment. 
This book does not contain an account of 
the historical development of cities in the 
United States, except in connection with the 
various subjects taken up in the text, and 
then incidentally. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon the political aspects of city gov- 
ernment, with separate chapters upon the 
suffrage, registration of voters, nominations, 
elections, political parties, bosses, and public 
opinion. The chapters present in briefer 
space the material usually contained in text 
books upon political parties and elections, but 
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with particular attention to city elections and 
politics. 

In discussing the growth of municipal func- 
tions the author says: 

The increase in the functions performed by 
the American city has gone beyond what might 
be termed necessary governmental services. As 
a matter of public policy, people have been in- 
trusting to their city governments functions 
which are not absolutely necessary, and, in some 
cases, services which are not strictly govern- 
mental in the commonly accepted use of the 
term. Urban populations have been demanding 
that their governments perform services which 
will make their cities more desirable and at- 
tractive places in which to live. The result has 
been a great increase in municipal functions or 
services. 

One might well ask what are the “absolutely 
necessary” municipal functions? If the im- 
plication is that cities should retrench by cut- 
ting off all activities which are not “absolutely 
necessary,’ most students of municipal gov- 
ernment will dissent. The author quotes 
from both sides of the controversy as to the 
proper scope of municipal governments, and 
ends up with the observation that economies 
should be made first by improvements in ad- 
ministration. Then and only then should 
functions be curtailed. 

The chapter on the city manager plan is one 
of the best in the book. The author presents 
a scholarly account of the history, principal 
features and practical workings of this form 
of government, and unequivocally states that 
it is “unquestionably the best form (of city 
government) yet devised,” and “has met with 
a marked success.” 

Professor Kneier’s book is particularly well 
documented and the subjects discussed are 
treated in a scholarly manner. The book 
abounds in quotations, and upon controver- 
sial subjects both sides are presented with 
the author usually taking a neutral position. 
A very large amount of factual information 
is presented. 

Professor Munro’s book on Municipal Ad- 
ministration covers about the same ground as 
his former volumes published in 1915 and 
1923 with similar titles, but the book has been 
entirely re-written, with many new chapters, 
and brought up todate. A great deal has oc- 
curred in the field of municipal administra- 
tion since 1915, or even since 1923. The book 
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is divided into seven parts as follows: (1) 
Administrative organization and personnel, 
(2) Staff departments, (3) Finance, (4) City 
planning, (5) Public safety, (6) Public wel- 
fare, (7) Public utilities. 

In the first chapter municipal administra- 
tion is compared with business administra- 
tion, and political interference in public af- 
fairs is condemned in no uncertain terms. 
The author is not optimistic as to the prob- 
ability of eliminating political influence in the 
near future. In discussing the principles of 
organization, the author warns that there is 
no inherent value in a small number of de- 
partments, and that too much consolidation 
is unwise. 

It would be impossible here to review in 
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any satisfactory way the material contained 
in the forty-six chapters of the book, each 
dealing with a separate activity of municipal 
government. In addition to the usual chap- 
ters dealing with such major activities as city 
planning, police administration, courts, bud- 
gets, streets, and waste disposal, new chap- 
ters have been added on airports, hospitals, 
land takings and excess condemnation as well 
as others. Under each subject Professor 
Munro gives an account of the usual activities 
which cities carry on, with particular atten- 
tion to the more important problems which 
arise. The book is replete with observations 
and judgments based upon the author’s long 
intimate contact with and study of municipal 
government as it is actually conducted. 


Results of Sound Management of an 
Electric Plant 


By HOWARD CHANDLER * 


The University of Chicago 


The city-owned electric plant in Winnetka, Illinois, pays the city a divi- 
dend sufficient to defray 30 per cent of the cost of operating the village 
government, according to Mr. Chandler, who in this article discusses 
rates, cost of operation, and other features of the Winnetka plant. 


an outstanding example of a munic- 

ipal government which has successfully 
weathered the depression. This suburb on 
Chicago’s North Shore has a population of 
about 12,500 persons, mostly commuters, 
with a generous proportion of local profes- 
sional people and tradesmen but with little 
industry because of local opposition to in- 
dustrialization and strict zoning regulations. 
Winnetka has had in general a lower 
municipal tax rate than the surrounding sub- 
urbs, amounting for 1931 to 69 cents per $100 
assessed valuation, which is 37 per cent of 
true value, and a per capita cost of city gov- 
ernment (not including schools) of $17.20 as 
compared to a national average of $27.75. 


an village of Winnetka, Illinois, offers 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Chandler prepared this 
brief study in connection with his research work 
in public administration at the University of 
Chicago. He holds a fourth year honorary 
scholarship at the University of Chicago. 


Taxes have been lowered annually since 1930 
until the 1933-34 levy is 26.5 per cent lower 
than the 1930 figures. Although tax collec- 
tions are lagging by more than a year, the vil- 
lage has found it unnecessary either to issue 
bonds or to sell tax anticipation warrants to 
meet current operating expenses. In fact, 
the village has bought up the warrants of the 
schools within its bounds. 

The main factor in creating this condition 
has been the publicly owned electric plant 
which since 1918 has paid an annual dividend 
of 8 per cent amounting in 1933 to $87,678. 
This dividend served to finance approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the cost of operating 
the village government which was $275,482 
in 1933. With this gift plant benefactions to 
the city since 1918 have reached a total of 
$783,642, which has been used for many 
needed civic improvements. The develop- 
ment and present status of this well-managed 
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electric plant are discussed in this article. 

In 1900 when Winnetka numbered only 
1,800 inhabitants, a small electric plant, 
financed by a loan of $18,000, was installed 
in the water pumping station. The loan was 
soon repaid and there has been no bonded 
indebtedness from that day to this. A rapidly 
growing population has _in- 
creased the demand for power 
and the plant has been enlarged 
from a capacity of 750 kilowatts 
in 1916 to the present capacity 
of 6,250 kilowatts. The last ad- 
dition to be paid out of plant 
reserves was made in 1930 at a 
cost of $430,000. The plant and 
distribution system have at 
present a reproduction value of 
$1,200,000 and a depreciated 
book value of $892,684. The 
oldest equipment has been in 
service less than ten years. On 
April 1, 1933 the electric de- 
partment had a surplus of 
$436,346 of which amount $236,206 is car- 
ried in the electric depreciation fund. 

The selection of personnel in the electric 
plant is left entirely to the village manager. 
The wages paid by the city are about equal 
to those paid by privately owned utilities. 
A small deduction is made from weekly pay 
checks for group life insurance. The plant 
superintendent takes care of production and 
distribution and the village purchasing agent 
and office manager handles the business af- 
fairs. 

Current for the plant is produced by steam 
generation which takes about 2.8 pounds of 
coal per kilowatt-hour produced, as compared 
to 9.8 pounds in 1915, but as compared to a 
national average of 1.56 pounds. The prin- 
cipal reason for this difference of over one 
pound is the higher efficiency of the larger 
commercial plants which are included in the 
computation of the national average. The 
distribution system has also become increas- 
ingly effective as the number of consumers 
has grown, progressing from line losses of 
22.8 per cent in 1918 to losses of only 9.7 
per cent of current produced in 1933. The 
cost of operating per kilowatt-hour sold for 
1932-33 was 2'4 cents distributed as follows: 
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Steam generation niacin 73c 
Electric generation idea 
Distribution a 
Utilization (street lamp maintenance, etc.).. .04 
Commercial (meter reading testing)... 10 
General expense (office, clerical help, etc.).... .24 
Depreciation a 
Distribution loss ne ee «an 
Total cost per kilowatt-hour sold.... 2.25¢ 


This does not include allow- 
ance for interest or taxes. The 
8 per cent dividend paid annu- 
ally to the village government 
may be regarded as taxes, and 
in 1933 amounted to .13 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. However, one 
of the social advantages of 
publicly owned utilities is that 
charges for interest and taxa- 
tion do not have to be made 
and for practical purposes need 
not be computed. Even with the 
inclusion of these charges, the 
plant would operate at a profit. 

The depreciation allowance 
is generous in the above compu- 
tation, the average rate varying between 3 
and 4 per cent. The rates give a large margin 
of safety over actual requirements as shown 
by the surplus in the depreciation fund of 
$236,000 three years after financing a $430,- 
000 addition. A generous depreciation rate 
is the only way to insure adequate funds for 
needed replacements. 

Consumption is largely residential in char- 
acter and averages about 1,330 kilowatt hours 
per capita annually—more than twice the na- 
tional average. There is but one large power 
consumer served by the plant, and about four 
hundred small power and commercial enter- 
prises. These conditions are not conducive 
to a high load factor, but the prevalence of 
many electrical appliances somewhat mini- 
mizes the effect of this on the load factor (ra- 
tio of average demand to maximum), which 
is about 35 per cent. 


Cost per No. of Plant Metered 

Year Kwh consumers output output 
1916-17 =3.76c 1446 1,323,900 1,118,665 
1920-21 5.6&c 1782 1,850,858 1,581,560 
1929-30 §=2.54¢ 3349 6,276,255 5,680,690 
1932-33 244¢ 3307 7.195.430 6,598,101 


In regard to plant operation and consump- 
tion it may be concluded that the plant has 
been operated with an increasing efficiency 
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and annual increasing consumption up to 
932. Although the number of consumers 
decreased slightly in this year, there was con- 
tinued improvement in performance. The 
above table shows the trend. 

Operating costs compare favorably with 
private utility costs because of the big ad- 
vantage that a municipally 
owned plant holds in distribu- 
tion costs. 

Because of the fact that 
Winnetka is not in any large 
power hook-up, the rate pol- 
icies of the plant have been 
designed to maintain friendly 
relations with the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern 
Illinois which serves the sur- 
rounding suburbs. As a result 
the monthly bills for consum- 
ers in the various towns are 
approximately equal. The 
average rates paid for various 
types of service are as follows: 


Type Rate 
Residential ani 5.68c 
Business 5.59 
Power a ' 4.77 
Water Dept. ees 
Street Lighting 4.68 


The rate of 1.5 cents covers cost of produc- 
tion and delivery to the water pumps since all 
the usual distribution costs are eliminated in 
the large transfer of power at close range. 

Although conscious of the theory that mu- 
nicipal plants should sell current for cost, the 
village policy has been to sell at rates equal- 
ling those of the private company, since to a 
large degree this method is a painless process 
of taxation. There is little objection to it be- 
cause the consumer would pay the same rates 
under private operation and receive no addi- 
tional benefits. 

The policy of charging regular rates to all 
departments of the city government is also 
commendable, and is but one of the many 
efficient cogs in a very complete accounting 
system employed by Village Manager Wool- 
hiser. He has found it advisable to follow 
closely the accounting recommendations of 
the Illinois State Commerce Commission. All 
electric utility accounts are well segregated 
and are intact in every respect. 





H. L. Woo.LuIseErR 
Village Manager 
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Considerable attention is paid to public 
relations. The electric department occupies 
a separate section of the annual report, and 
was the subject of a special publication by the 
village government a year ago. These publi- 
cations are available for all those interested 
at the village hall where light bills are paid. 

The village does no mer- 
chandising of electrical appli- 
ances except light bulbs, which 
it sells at cost. At the village 
hall the local electrical dealers 
display refrigerators, stoves, 
heaters, etc. There is not much 
that can be done to increase 
per capita consumption in a 
village which already con- 
sumes twice as much as the 
national average. 

In the opinion of the writer 
the following principles of 
utility management can be 
drawn from the Winnetka 
experience: 

(1) The plant must be free from political 
control, and it must have the co-operation of 
the citizens to this end. 

(2) The plant must be operated by effi- 
cient employees, even if high salaries must be 
paid to secure them. Efficiency will more 
than repay its additional cost. 

(3) Financial policies must be determined F 
on a long-run basis and should be fairly con- 
sistent. 

(4) Physical equipment of the plant must 
be kept in good condition, and must be re- 
placed when inefficient. The most modern 
equipment should be used when possible. 

($) A strict and impartial collection pol- 
icy must be enforced. In Winnetka bills 
must be paid within one month or current 
is shut off. 

(6) The good will of the public must be 
encouraged at all times. 

(7) Although not essential, extra high 
average consumption is a great aid to a prof- 
itable establishment. 

The first two of these principles are the 
key to the rest. Winnetka offers an illustra- 
tion of the benefits to be derived from sound 
and non-political management of a public 
service. 











A Day in a City Manager’s Office’ 


By W. P. HUNTER}? 
City Manager, Roanoke, Virginia 


A city manager’s office is always a very busy place but Mr. Hunter 


in this human interest article 
give people information about 


T is not my purpose to give a theoretical 
| discussion of the duties and provinces of 
the office of city manager but rather to 
have you sit in with me in viewing an aver- 
age day’s work in my office. 

We shall start the day a few minutes be- 
fore eight o’clock when I park my car in the 
rear of the municipal building. I do not 
reach the office until five or ten minutes later 
as I am waylaid by persons in the hallways 
who are seeking an interview. 

Arriving at the office I find my office force, 
consisting of a chief clerk, who also acts as 
assistant purchasing agent, and my secretary, 
at their desks. I find on my desk copies of 
purchase orders from the previous day which 
I make a point to check early each morning. 
While engaged in this work the city clerk, 
who also is the auditor, comes in to discuss 
the street repair and other accounts which 
“need to be curtailed in order to keep within 
the budget, and also to discuss certain phases 
in the new proposed electrical ordinance. As 
the city clerk leaves, I have an opportunity 
to look over about five more purchase orders 
when in comes the city engineer to go over 
plans for widening and improving Franklin 
Road and to take up the matter of the types 
of paving to be used in resurfacing work. 

Before the city engineer leaves, the build- 
ing inspector and health officer come to the 
door saying they have a matter which they 
would like to discuss with the city engineer 
and me, as we all have a part to take in the 
proposed work of tearing down certain old 
and unsafe buildings and extending a sewer 





* An address recently presented over WDBJ, 
Roanoke, in a radio series sponsored by the 
League of Virginia Municipalities. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hunter has been city man- 
ager of Roanoke since October 1, 1918 and was 
vice-president of the International City Man- 


says he is never too busy to 


the management of city affairs. 


to clear up an unsanitary condition in the 
city. 
Following this conference I look at the 





~- 


morning’s mail and sign a number of requisi- | 


tions for supplies and materials ranging from 
a request for a box of paper clips to a car of 
paving brick. 

I now find it is nine o'clock and from the 
talk in the outer office I know there are a 
number of people waiting to see me. 

First there are two women representing one 
of the garden clubs who want the city to set 
out trees and shrubbery which they have pur- 
chased for one of the small parkways in which 
their club is interested. 

Next comes a delegation from the city 
market requesting certain changes in hours 
and methods pertaining to the operation of 
the market. This discussion consumes over 
half an hour. 

Then come a woman and her husband with 
a complaint of not receiving sufficient relief 
from the welfare organizations. 


Next in order are an applicant for a posi- | 


tion on the police force, a citizen requesting 
certain street improvements, and a man de- 
siring information as to an available site for 
the location of a small industry which he 
wishes to establish within the city limits and 
as to the zoning regulations affecting such 
an industry. 

It is now eleven o'clock and I have an ap- 
pointment for a meeting with the Social Serv- 
ice Bureau Board which will last until noon. 

It might be well to mention that up to this 
time I have had from fifteen to twenty tele- 


agers’ Association in 1928. He was formerly 
president of the League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties. Previous to 1918 Mr. Hunter had held va- 
rious engineering positions with several eastern 
railroads and was resident engineer, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Incorporated, in West Virginia. 
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A DAY IN A CITY MANAGER’S OFFICE 


phone conversations with persons who desire 
to talk directly with me and will not consider 
giving their wants to the clerk or secretary. 
During the day I will average about thirty 
‘phone calls, ordinarily consuming about two 
minutes a call, on every conceivable subject 
from a request for the installation of street 
lights, to complaints between property own- 
ers, a matter over which I have no jurisdic- 
tion as it is a question for the civil court. 
Such calls and complaints consume consider- 
able time in explanation. 

Returning to the office at noon, I begin my 
morning dictation, on completion of which I 
give a few minutes’ interview to a newspaper 
reporter who comes in about this time every 
day. I also sign about twenty warrants for 
the Transient and Social Service Bureau. 

As I finish this work a representative of a 
fraternal organization comes in and requests 
a permit for a parade and we discuss the time 
and most feasible route. Then comes a rep- 
resentative from an organization wanting the 
free use of the city market auditorium. It 
takes some time to satisfy him that his or- 
ganization is not entitled to this privilege. 
The city attorney comes in wanting names 
and statements of witnesses, maps, and photo- 
graphs necessary for the preparation of his 
defense of a damage claim against the city. 
It is now one o'clock so I leave for lunch. 

Returning at two o’clock I immediately go 
out with the city engineer on an inspection 
trip. First we go over the widening of Lynch- 
burg Road and from there to the city quarry 
to look into trouble they are having with the 
crusher. Then we pick up the fire chief who 
wishes to inspect certain fire hazards in the 
downtown section and also to look into the 
need for additional fire hydrants in certain 
areas. Next we investigate complaints as to 
water flooding private property, streets need- 
ing resurfacing, and several other matters 
which have been referred to me by the city 
council and require personal inspection on 
the ground. Such trips usually take about 
one and a half hours, as the points to be vis- 
ited are in widely separated sections of the 
city. 

Back in the office by half past three, I have 
a half-hour’s meeting with two members of 
the city council who with me have been ap- 
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pointed a committee to go into the question 
of purchasing land for widening streets. 

There are a number of persons waiting to 
see me. First a property owner demands that 
the city repair doors and windows broken 
during a police raid. I ‘phone the superin- 
tendent of police to come up to the office so 
that the matter may be thoroughly investi- 
gated while the complainant is present. Next 
comes an official from another city to obtain — 
information on certain methods and proce- 
dures in handling municipal affairs in Roa- 
noke. He is taken to the heads of certain de- 
partments where the information desired can 
be more readily obtained. 

After that I have an interview with the 
newspaper reporter, sign the day’s mail, and 
approve work orders which are sent to the 
various departments. I also sign about ten 
more warrants—I say ten more because I 
have signed city warrants throughout the 
day. By this time it is five o’clock. 

During the day, the chief clerk in my office 
has saved much of my time by handling di- 
rectly many complaints and requests. For 
instance he received seventy-five telephone 
calls ranging from a request to have a dead 
dog removed, to information desired by a 
student as to the area of the city and names 
of its officials. The chief clerk also received 
ten persons applying for work, at least six 
salesmen, and three applicants for a permit 
to secure a personal privilege license. He had 
about fifteen requisitions for supplies and ma- 
terials, filled out a questionnaire for someone 
desiring certain information, and left the of- 
fice twice to obtain signatures on right of 
ways and property deeds. 

Now I have given you an average day in 
the city manager’s office. Of course it varies. 
There might have been an opening of bids 
for the purchase of automobile tires, fire hose, 
or other large items for which bids are re- 
ceived. The opening of these bids consumes 
several hours as each salesman is given a cer- 
tain amount of time to present his sales talk. 
Another day, I might have spent the entire 
afternoon in negotiating with property own- 
ers for land desired for street widening or 
other purposes. 

In a city the size of Roanoke, 69,206 in- 
habitants in 1930, it means that every mo- 
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ment of the day in the city manager’s office 
is occupied in a most interesting manner. 
Every citizen is a stockholder of the city and 
as such feels that he can call upon the city 
manager for anything. I have always be- 
lieved it my duty to give as much personal 
attention to these calls and requests as possi- 
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ble. We are always busy but not too busy at 
any time to furnish anyone with the informa- 
tion he may desire about the management of 
his city. A thorough knowledge of a city’s 
affairs on the part of its citizens will facilitate 
good government. A city manager must de- 
vote considerable time to public relations. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


sy CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Baltimore Reports Effectively 


N his July report to Mayor Howard W. 

Jackson, the budget director of Balti- 
more, Maryland, Herbert Fallin, has pro- 
duced a report of unusual interest and value. 
It contains a clear-cut statement of appro- 
priations, revenues, and tax collections with a 
tax history going back to 1924. It also com- 
pares briefly the present financial situation 
with the same period in previous years. All 
of this information is contained on two pages. 
The revenues, operating expenditures, and to- 
tal expenditures for the year are shown 
graphically on another sheet, together with a 
comparison of revenues and expenditures. 


A Radical Departure in Budget 
Practice 


_— A. HUME, budget director of Long 

Beach, California, has prepared compre- 
hensive forms and instructions for the use of 
departments in making the 1934-35 budget. 
Many of the forms and suggestions could 
well serve as a model for other cities. The 
departments are directed to state the pro- 
gram of work to be accomplished during the 
coming year. They must list the major activi- 
ties in numbered paragraphs and in the rela- 
tive order of their importance and indicate 
how each activity is authorized, that is, 
whether it is required by statute, charter, 
ordinance, or only by custom. A brief report 
of each activity for the past year must also 
accompany the statement. This method of 
preparing a budget is a radical departure 
from the most common system of merely 


stating that the department spent so much 
last year and wants to spend a certain amount 
the coming year. The directions given by the 
budget authorities in Long Beach, coupled 
with adequate forms, present the material 
for study by the administrative officials in 
an excellent manner. 


Pontiac, Michigan, Refunds 

"THE city of Pontiac, Michigan and its 

bondholders’ committee arrived at an 
agreement on July 6, 1934. Thirty-year term 
bonds will be issued to refund the present 
indebtedness. The new obligations will bear 
interest for the first two years at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum, for the next three years 
at the rate of 4 per cent, and for the remain- 
ing twenty-five years at the rate of 4% per 
cent, making an average rate of approxi- 
mately 4.29 per cent. No tax levy need be 
made for principal for the first five years. 
However, all delinquent general city taxes 
collected for the years 1933 and prior thereto 
shall be devoted entirely to the payment of 
principal and interest on these refunding 
bonds, such collections being divided 50 per 
cent for each purpose. The city will also 
issue certificates of indebtedness to pay in- 
terest on past due bonds, and will have ten 
years in which to retire these certificates. 
Both the certificates of indebtedness and the 
refunding term bonds are callable, and will 
probably be retired by advertising for tend- 
ers. The present agreement ends a long con- 
troversy between the city and its bondhold- 
ers’ committee. 
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Memphis Collects 


EMPHIS, Tennessee, is making a suc- 

cessful effort to improve tax collec- 
tions. From January 1 to July 24, 1934 the 
city collected in taxes $3,169,634 compared 
with $2,771,032 in 1933. Finance Commis- 
sioner C. A. Gates, in describing the delin- 
quent tax collection campaign, states that 
the city used newspapers, handbills, radio, 
and public speakers to emphasize the impor- 
tance of paying taxes to maintain the neces- 
sary functions of government. Placards were 
placed on public buildings and on city- 
owned vehicles. Letters were delivered to 
delinquent taxpayers by city employees. The 
owner’s address, if he was not living on the 
property described, was obtained from the 
tenant. These new names helped greatly in 
the collection of 1934 taxes, since notices 
could then be properly mailed to the per- 
sons who would ultimately pay the taxes. 
A group of clerks has also been working to 
make a card record for each delinquent tax 
property, showing its history and the own- 
ership of the property. Stickers are also 
being placed on current tax bills, directing 
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attention to the delinquent items just dis- 
closed. Other cities will want to follow the 
fine example of Memphis. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


"TBE market for high-grade municipal 

bonds has been constantly improving 
since the first of the calendar year. The 
improvement in the credit of New York City 
has been especially noticeable. On July 18, 
the city sold fifty-eight million dollars of 
serial bonds at an average interest rate of 
3.8 per cent per annum. At the same time, 
it sold twelve million dollars of revenue notes 
at an interest rate of 1 1/8 per cent per 
annum. One effect in the improvement 
in the municipal bond market has been the 
change in requests made to the Federal Pub- 
lic Works Administration. Many cities which 
had requested both loans and grants are 
now amending their applications and ask- 
ing for the grants only because they are now 
able to sell their own bonds at an interest 
rate of less than 4 per cent which is the rate 
at which the Public Works Administra- 
tion makes loans to municipalities. 


Public Utility News 


EDITED BY C. W. KOINER * 


City Manager, Pasadena, California 


This new section, established in recognition of the increasing importance 
of public utility problems, will be devoted to all public aspects of utility 
organization, operation, and control, with special emphasis upon man- 


agement. 
ities. 


Shall Municipally Owned 
Utilities Be Taxed? 


HERE is a concerted movement, par- 
ticularly among the managers and owners 

of private utilities, to tax municipally owned 
utilities on the same basis as private utilities. 
The advocates of municipal ownership do 

* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Koiner has had a very 
broad experience in the management of both 
private and public utilities. His reputation as a 
leader in the utility field was established as man 
ager of the publicly owned electric utility of 
Pasadena, California, and later as district man- 





It will report impartially on both public and private util- 
Public officials, experts, and others are invited to contribute. 


not object to taxation as long as it is kept 
within bounds. They feel that if municipally 
owned utilities are to be taxed, the tax should 
not be greater than that which would be 
levied against similar utilities, privately 
owned, They feel that with this done, one 
of the talking points against municipal own- 


ager of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany. From 1921 to 1925, he was city manager 
of Pasadena, and again called to that post, which 
he now holds, in 1933. Mr. Koiner is a former 
president of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 
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ership would be removed. The statement 
could then no longer be made that municipal 
utilities are tax free. 

If this were done, and all municipally 
owned utilities were required to pay all costs 
in connection with the operation, legal ex- 
pense, rent, and taxes, there 
could be no further attack on 
this point. Then if rates could 
be made lower than _ those 
charged by private utilities, it 
would have the effect and influ- 
ence of bringing down the rates 
charged by the latter. 

In the search for additional 
revenues to relieve municipal 
taxation, there are those who 
wish to relieve the burden of 
taxes on real estate and would 
transfer all surplus funds of a 
municipally owned utility to the 
general fund. This policy is op- 
posed on the ground that the 
principle would be wrong; it would only be 
transferring taxes from one source to an- 
other, and it is contended that after munici- 
pally owned utilities have paid their regu- 
lar taxes along with all others, they should 
not be subject to any greater tax for the 
benefit of the community. 

Pasadena is considering the question of 
taxing its own electric light and power utility 
for the purpose of relieving taxes on real es- 
tate. However, this cannot be done unless 
the people vote in favor of it. If this policy is 
adopted, the tax levied would be no greater 
than that imposed upon a privately owned 
utility of like character. 

Cities are looking forward to levying a 
gross receipts tax for franchise privileges, 
where franchises are expiring. The city of 
Pasadena is requesting a 3 per cent gross re- 
ceipts tax from the gas company, in consid- 
eration of a new franchise. This the com- 
pany is attempting to contest. The same 
amount of tax will be required from the tele- 
phone company for the renewal of its fran- 
chise, and any other utility whose franchise 
expires will be required to pay 3 per cent of 
gross receipts for the privilege of renewal. 
Pasadena limits the life of all franchises to 
a period of twenty years. 
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C. W. Korner 
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New York City has adopted a tax of 1% 
per cent on the gross revenue of public utility 
companies. The board of aldermen also 
adopted a resolution directing the depart- 
ment of gas, water, and electric supply to 
make a survey for a municipal plant for city 
purposes. 

The state of Washington im- 
poses a 3 per cent gross income 
tax on all electric light and 
power utilities, whether they 
are privately or municipally 
owned. The city of Seattle re- 
ceived $125,642 from this 
source for the year 1933, which 
went into their general fund. 
This tax was contested by the 
gas companies but sustained by 
the court. 

Therefore it seems that util- 
ities, even though liberally 
taxed, are expected to share 
with the municipality a part of 
the income for the relief of taxation. 


Extended Rate Litigation Avoided 
by New Ordinance 

COMPROMISE in an electric rate con- 

troversy between the city of Cincinnati 
and two gas and electric companies was ef- 
fected by a rate ordinance adopted by the 
city council of Cincinnati on July 11. Asa 
result both parties avoided the inevitable ex- 
pense of extensive litigation before the state 
public utilities commission and the courts 
and it is estimated that the new rate sched- 
ule will save present consumers $9,000,000 
in the next four years in addition to certain 
refunds which will amount to about $1,200,- 
000. 

The council had employed Burns & Mc- 
Donnell Engineering Company to make an 
appraisal prior to the expiration of an old rate 
agreement in 1933. As a result of their re- 
port, an ordinance was passed which called 
for an average rate reduction of 39 per cent. 
This ordinance was rejected before the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Ohio. The com- 
panies continued to collect the old rates sub- 
ject to a refund if the appeal resulted in rate 
reduction. 
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When the companies recently showed a 
disposition to negotiate, the council re-exam- 
ined the ground and finding that certain cost 
items had increased since the Burns and Mc- 
Donnell survey, modified its position and 
passed the new ordinance which was accepted 
by the companies. 

The new rate schedule covers a four year 
period and calls for certain reductions after 
the first year on the first block of electricity 
sold and on the residue. The rate on the sec- 
ond block remains constant. This is an at- 
tempt to forecast and obtain for the con- 
sumer the advantages of increasing use as 
the rates are reduced. 

The ordinance also provides for a modifica- 
tion of rates if service costs are increased or 
decreased by reason of taxes and regulations 
imposed by governmental authorities. It is 
felt that the application of this principle is 
new to electricity. City Manager C. A. Dyk- 
stra and Director of Utilities E. D. Gilman 
acted as the city’s technical advisors in ef- 
fecting the agreement. 


Oregon Rejects Tax 
on Municipal Utilities 

” recommending a continuance of the pres- 

ent policy in Oregon of exempting from 
taxation all public properties owned by mu- 
nicipalities and used for public purposes, the 
Oregon Interim Legislative Committee on the 
Assessment and Taxation of Municipal Util- 
ities presents some significant findings. 

After investigating the prevailing practices 
in forty-four states the committee finds no 
precedent for state and local taxation of city- 
owned utilities. In a few states, however, it 
was found that the exemption applies only 
to that part of the utility property lying 
within the city limits, property extending be- 
yond being subject to taxation in the regular 
way. Several states reported agitation for 
repeal of the exemption. 

The committee found that the proposed 
taxation of municipal utilities would reduce 
the rate on other property in a typical Ore- 
gon county by less than one-half a mill. It 
therefore recommended that contributions to 
the general revenue of the city be adjusted 
to the local situation according to prevail- 
ing practice. The committee also opposed 
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the proposal for taxation of utility property 
lying outside the city limits. The chief con- 
sideration at this point was the danger of 
exorbitant special levies made by school dis- 
tricts and other local tax levying units. 

The committee rejected the proposal to 
submit municipal utilities to regulation by 
the state public utility commissioner on the 
ground that it would violate the principle of 
home rule for which there is a strong senti- 
ment in Oregon. It was suggested, however, 
that the extension of municipal ownership in 
the direction of hydro-electric plants may 
eventually call for some measure of central 
regulation. 


Colorado Springs Reduces 
Electricity Rates 

LECTRICITY rates for domestic con- 
sumers in Colorado Springs have been 
reduced 46.09 per cent since 1926 when the 
municipal light and power plant was acquired. 
During the same period consumption has in- 
creased 96.8 per cent, according to the 1933 
report of City Manager Earl L. Mosley, cov- 
ering the operations of the department of 

water and the light and power department. 

It is estimated in the report that the ac- 
cumulated saving to all electric consumers 
through rate reductions since 1926 has 
amounted to more than $1,350,000, while the 
saving for 1933 at rates in effect compared 
to those in effect in 1926 amounted to more 
than $200,000. 

Domestic and commercial gas consumers, 
exclusive of heating customers, paid $295,000 
less for natural gas service during 1933 than 
they would have paid for the same B. T. U. 
requirements with manufactured gas. 

During 1933, payments of $75,000 were 
made to the general fund of the city in lieu 
of taxes on electric properties. The report 
indicates that substantial reductions in inter- 
est charges have been made since 1926 under 
the policy of retiring bonds as they become 
due or as they can be purchased before ma- 
turity. 

In order to meet the requirements of a con- 
stantly increasing peak demand on the sys- 
tem, new equipment was installed in 1933 at 
a capital expense of about $250,000 or less 
than $50 per kilowatt. 
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Purchasing Agents Protest Against 
Price-fixing in Codes 


PROTEST against the threat to com- 

petitive bidding on governmental pur- 
chases caused by price-fixing in NRA codes 
was voiced in a resolution adopted by the 
Governmental Group and Committee of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 
at its recent annual convention in Cleve- 
land. Municipal purchasing agents contend 
that the favorable conditions offered the 
vendor by governmental units—elimina- 
tion of credit risks and customary sales 
expense, and the opportunity to manufac- 
ture for stock on a back-log order in slack 
periods—required the placing of competi- 
tive bids ranging considerably below the 
price-level set by the NRA codes. Specifi- 
cally, the resolution requested of the Presi- 
dent exemption for governmental purchases 
from those codes “which have price-fixing 
and other restrictive competitive regula- 
tions.” The Governmental Group and Com- 
mittee also requested the President by reso- 
lution that the labelling or marking of pack- 
aged goods in order to protect the consumer 
from fraud be made mandatory by code pro- 
visions. 


What Percentage of Crime Does 
Your City Clear? 


HE last issue of Uniform Crime Reports, 

published quarterly by the United States 
Department of Justice, contains a mine of 
useful information to persons interested in 
police and law enforcement problems. The 
nation-wide system of uniform crime report- 
ing has now been in effect long enough to 
enable four-year comparisons. The daily 
average number of cases of robbery in sev- 
enty selected cities representing a population 
of about nineteen million has dropped from 
sixty-three during the first three months of 
1931 to forty-three for the first three months 
of 1934. Burglary and larceny have in- 
creased slightly whereas auto theft has de- 
clined steadily each year until the 1931 rate 
of 243 auto thefts per day has dropped to 
154 in 1934. 


The percentage of the cases cleared for 
the several major classes of crime is shown 
for the country as a whole. City officials 
will find it of interest to compare the results 
in their own cities with the national aver- 
ages. Slightly over 81 per cent of all mur- 
ders and non-negligent manslaughters were 
cleared by the arrest of one or more offend- 
ers, 61 per cent of aggravated assaults, 31 
per cent of robberies, 25 per cent of burg- 
laries, 24 per cent of larceny, and 15 per cent 
of auto thefts. 

Another significant analysis shows the pre- 
vious convictions by nature of offense of 
persons convicted during the year for each 
class of offense. Although persons commit- 
ting burglaries, larcenies, and auto thefts are 
likely to have engaged in similar crimes in 
the past, the modern offender is not entirely 
a specialist but tries his hand at all classes 
of crooked manipulations—Donatp C, 
STONE, director, consulting and research di- 
vision, Public Administration Service. 


City Planning Surveyed by National 
Planning Board 


HE existence of planning agencies in 739 

cities, 85 counties and regions, and 39 
states is reported by the National Plan- 
ning Board as the result of a recent survey 
made with the aid of CWA funds. It is 
stated, however that not more than 60 city 
planning boards have reasonably adequate 
appropriations for the administration of 
their functions. The National Planning 
Board urges cities not to eliminate the rela- 
tively small cost of planning but to strengthen 
this function in order to avoid “the costs 
of not planning.” 

“Master plans” which meet the require- 
ments of the Standard Planning Act pre- 
pared by the United States Department of 
Commerce are reported in 125 cities. The 
survey indicates that many other cities are 
operating under plans and zoning ordinances 
which are ten years or more out of date 
and consequently inadequate to meet the 
problems of existing population and indus- 
trial conditions. 
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Cities with comprehensive plans already 
in existence were found best prepared to 
choose socially desirable PWA and CWA 
projects and to make effective use of Fed- 
eral funds. Over 200 city planning agencies 
used 10,300 workers paid from CWA funds 
in making traffic surveys, zoning studies, 
housing and slum clearance surveys, real 
property inventories, and topographic 
surveys. 


Civil Service Assembly Plans to 
Establish New Headquarters 


HE executive council of the Civil Serv- 

ice Assembly of the United States and 
Canada and several members of the Assem- 
bly actively interested in its work, met at 
the University of Chicago on June 22 and 
23 to discuss the future activities of this 
organization. Included in the group were 
also the members of the board of trustees 
of the Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Those in attendance were: Ismar 
Baruch, A. E. Garey, David V. Jennings, 
Water Majoewsky, Charles P. Messick, A. 
J. Opstedal, O. C. Short, Fred Smith, How- 
ard Smith, and Leonard D. White. 

Since the practical discontinuance of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 
some months ago because of reduced reve- 
nues, the need for an agency to continue the 
kind of services rendered by the Bureau 
has been very keenly felt. Since the staff 
of the Bureau had served as the secretariat 
of the Assembly the Bureau’s discontinu- 
ance left the Assembly without a _head- 
quarters office or staff. To meet this need 
and to plan a program of activity for the 
Assembly was the purpose of the Chicago 
conference. It was decided to close out the 
affairs of the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration and dissolve the corporation 
and to take steps immediately to extend the 
membership of the Civil Service Assembly. 
At a meeting of the Assembly to be held 
in Chicago on October 4, 5, and 6 of this 
year, in conjunction with a regional confer- 
ence of the East and West Central Regional 
areas, the members will vote upon extensive 
changes in the constitution, discuss a plan 
to establish a permanent headquarters office 
in Chicago, and develop plans for periodic 
publications and for an aggressive program 
of assistance and advice to public personnel 
agencies. 

It was the conviction of those attending 
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the Chicago conference that proper person- 
nel techniques must play an increasingly im- 
portant part in public administration. The 
necessity for a vigorous and active national 
organization of public personnel adminis- 
trators was emphasized. The discontinuance 
of the Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration has left the various public person- 
nel agencies without a central office upon 
which they could call for information, as- 
sistance, and advice. The Assembly will 
undertake to meet this situation by taking 
the leadership in public personnel affairs 
and to take its place with the other govern- 
mental organizations in Chicago in render- 
ing service and in giving sound information 
to states, counties, and municipalities seek- 
ing assistance in the management of their 
personnel problems. 


An Administrative Chief Proposed 
for Los Angeles 


HE city council of Los Angeles has for 

consideration and submission to the 
voters this fall a series of charter amend- 
ments drawn up by several interested civic 
groups which are all aimed at the abolition 
of the cumbersome board or commission sys- 
tem of administration provided by the pres- 
ent charter adopted in 1925. There are some 
twenty of these commissions, mostly of five 
members each, appointed on staggered terms 
by the mayor, and having authority to ap- 
point their executive officers. The highest 
type of decentralization has been demon- 
strated in this form of organization. There 
has been a lack of responsibility and co- 
ordination which has placed both the mayor 
and council in inferior positions. 

The plans proposed are all simple amend- 
ments yet most effective in their objectives. 
All administrative boards and commissions 
are to be abolished and all administrative 
functions are to be centralized under the 
mayor. The city attorney and comptroller, 
now elective, are to be made appointive by 
the mayor. These two, together with the 
other staff officers, the director of the bureau 
of budget and efficiency, the director of per- 
sonnel (in place of the civil service commis- 
sion), likewise appointed and removed by 
the mayor, are to constitute his central ad- 
ministrative advisory control. The mayor is 
to appoint an administrative chief who shall 
be charged with all administrative opera- 
tions of the city government and solely re- 
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sponsible to the mayor. The administrative 
chief is to be the sole selection of the mayor 
and the council will have no part in his ap- 
pointment. The civil service provisions for 
department heads are to be removed from 
the charter and qualifications are to be made 
by ordinance to allow for more flexibility. 

The council is thus a purely legislative and 
policy-determining body. Its contacts with 
the administrative work of the city will come 
entirely through the mayor. Its term of 
office is extended from two to four years, 
approximately one-half to be elected every 
two years. They are to be elected at large 
instead of from districts as at present. The 
requirement that they meet at least five days 
a week is abolished. 

These proposals follow in part the best 
provisions of the charters of some of the city 
manager cities. They have gone far in cor- 
recting the compromise provisions of the San 
Francisco charter in which the chief admin- 
istrative officer is given control over !ess 
than one-half the departments of the city 
and county government. The framers of the 
proposals are confident that they will lead 
to increased efficiency through administra- 
tive responsibility and at the same time pro- 
vide greater flexibility of organization oper- 
ation. The plans are well devised and are 
receiving favorable consideration by the 
civic organizations. A press release states 
that the plan creates “A man Friday who 
would attend to the city’s business, mean- 
while unmolested by countless social obli- 
gations.”—Epw1n A. CoTTRELL, executive 
head, political science department, Stanford 
University. 


Public Officials Should Look to 


Librarians for Facts 


AYOR La Guardia, in addressing the 
Special Libraries Association in an- 
nual conference in New York City on June 
20, emphasized the increasing importance 
of the librarian in keeping public officials 
informed as to facts. Comparing the rdle 
of the municipal reference library in city 
affairs with that of the Library of Congress 
in national affairs, the Mayor stated: 
“Knowledge is more necessary in govern- 
ment than ever before. Congressmen and 
municipal officials can no longer guess at 
facts. They must have real grasp of their 
subjects. And here the library comes in.” 
The Civic-Social group of the Special Li- 
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braries Association displayed its interest in 
civic questions by having as its speakers in 
special group sessions Howard P. Jones on 
“Changing Federal, State, and Local Rela- 
tionships”; Harold S. Buttenheim on “Mu- 
nicipal Housing”; Mrs. Elinore Morehouse 
Herrick on “Labor and the NRA”; Shelby 
Harrison on “Social, Civic, and Industrial 
Publications’; and Mrs. Russell Van Nest 
Black, Paul Studenski, and Wayne D. Hey- 
decker in a panel discussion on “Planning,” 
with Miss Ina Clement, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Administration Collection at Princeton 
University, as chairman.—Luc1Le L. Keck, 
librarian, Joint Reference Library, Chicago. 


New York Cities Protest FERA 


Competition 


HE Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 

istration was asked to amend its regula- 
tions as to rates of pay and hours of work 
so as to enable municipalities to maintain 
relief structures which will avoid direct com- 
petition with private industry and at the 
same time provide the necessities of life to 
the worker and his dependents in a resolu- 
tion passed by the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors at its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting at Jamestown in June. This action 
was stimulated by the belief that present 
federal regulations have tended to discour- 
age persons employed on work relief proj- 
ects from seeking employment in private 
enterprises. 

Action also was taken requesting the gov- 
ernor and state legislature (1) to provide re- 
lief for the custodians of public money by 
enabling public depositories to give security 
for public funds; (2) to require competition 
for all public utility construction and mainte- 
nance contracts of electric, gas, and water 
companies; (3) to return to the cities 50 
per cent of the state tax on gasoline; and 
(4) to provide a more equitable distribu- 
tion to localities of taxes collected by the 
state. A resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing that New York State cities “oppose any 
effort to include cities in any general NRA 
code and that special NRA codes for mu- 
nicipalities are not only unnecessary but 
undesirable.” 

The Conference has announced that mu- 
nicipal training schools will be held during 
the year for the following groups of munic- 
ipal officials: firemen, police, public welfare 
officials, building inspectors, sewage works 
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officials, milk and dairy inspectors, fire 


‘chiefs, water superintendents, and recrea- 


tion officials. Plans are being perfected for 
eleven regional meetings of municipal offi- 
cials to be held during October, November, 
and December. 


Eliminating Fire Companies 
to Reduce Costs 


ECOMMENDATIONS for the elimina- 
tion of four engine companies and two 
ladder companies in the Boston fire depart- 
ment were made to the mayor and city coun- 
cil by the Boston Municipal Research 
Bureau recently as a result of an intensive 
study of the relation of the location of fire 
fighting units to adequate protection. The 
saving resulting from this step would amount 
tc about $160,000 annually, it is estimated. 
In making its survey the Bureau used as 

a basis the standards set up by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the distribu- 
tion of fire companies. These standards call 
for the location of one engine company 
within one and one-half miles of any point 
in ordinary districts and within three-fourths 
of a mile in “high-value” districts. Similarly 
one ladder company is required within two 
miles of any point in an ordinary district, 
and within one mile of any point in “high- 
value” districts. These distances relate to 
measurement by most direct street routes. 

The Bureau then prepared a map of 

Boston showing the standard area of cov- 
erage for each company by a circle whose 
radius was the standard distance established 
by the National Board. Inspection of the 
nap indicated numerous instances of over- 
lapping and duplication of coverage. In- 
vestigation of the extreme cases of this type 
was supplemented by field observations 
which resulted in finding six areas having 
companies greatly in excess of any reason- 
able requirements for fire protection. It 
was then recommended that in each area 
one company be eliminated. 

In every case where it was proposed to 
eliminate a company, 100 per cent area re- 
mained with standard coverage by at least 
one company. From 72 per cent to 100 per 
cent of the individual areas surrounding the 
six companies to be eliminated would still 
be protected by two or more nearby compa- 
nies, and considerable proportions of the in- 
dividual areas would be protected by from 
three to eight other companies. Additional 
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companies frequently respond to fires be- 
yond “standard” distances, thus increasing 
actual protection. 

The greater part of the proposed savings 
of $160,000 would be effected by reduction 
in personnel. The Bureau proposes three 
methods of accomplishing this result to be 
followed in the order named: 

(1) Elimination of forty privates who 
were added to the force in December, 1933. 
The Bureau had previously protested against 
these “lame duck” appointments of the pre- 
vious administration. 

(2) Retirement for superannuation. In 
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PLAN SHOWING FIRE COMPANIES WHICH 
CAN BE ELIMINATED 


this connection it is noted that both the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
a special mayor’s committee have criticized 
Boston’s retirement age of 70 as too high. 
The National Board recommended in 1925 
that the retirement age be reduced to 62. 

(3) Retirement for physical disability. 
A rigid physical examination would weed out 
those physically incompetent for active duty. 

The Bureau feels that a sound application 
of these three methods will effect the pro- 
posed economies and at the same time raise 
the level of efficiency for Boston’s fire fight- 
ing forces.—H. C. LoEFFLER, secretary, Bos- 
ton Municipal Research Bureau. 











Oklahoma Cities Promote Six-Point 
Legislative Program 





S EVEN district conferences to aid munici- 
palities in solving their problems have 
been held recently by the Oklahoma Munic- 
ipal League. City, county, and other pub- 
lic officials, local citizens, and candidates for 
office attended these conferences to discuss 
the League’s six-point legislative program. 
Among the legislative proposals are: author- 
ization of a municipal license fee on dealers 
in alcoholic beverages, exemption of munici- 
palities from all state taxes, the centrali- 
zation of responsibility for poor relief in 
county agencies, apportionment to cities of 
one-half cent of the four cent state gasoline 
tax, this money to be used for construction, 
maintenance, and lighting of streets, and 
amendment of the state constitution to per- 
mit legislatures to make provision for dis- 
abled policemen and widows and orphans of 
police killed in line of duty—FRrAnk C. 
HIGGINBOTHAM, executive secretary, Okla- 
homa Municipal League. 


More Locally Shared Revenues and 
More Home Rule 


HE pressing problem of financing munic- 

ipal government in Wisconsin was the 
main subject of discussion at the thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities held in Green Bay 
on June 13 to 16. A total of 553 persons 
attended and 107 municipalities were rep- 
resented. Plans for a vigorous campaign for 
additional state-administered, locally shared 
revenues to permit further property tax re- 
duction were outlined by the convention and 
discussed by S. E. Leland of the Illinois Tax 
Commission. Other subjects considered in- 
cluded: the greater use of general and home 
rule powers by cities and villages, central- 
ization of responsibility in municipal organ- 
ization rather than diffusion among boards, 
the effect of the NRA on municipal purchas- 
ing, and the installment payment of prop- 
erty taxes. 

Action was taken asking changes in the 
federal relief program, requesting that NRA 
codes permit competitive bids on govern- 
mental purchases and include standards of 
quality, directing the continued sponsoring 
of training courses for municipal officials, 
and seeking legislation settling the home rule 
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right of municipalities to establish and oper- 
ate utilities. 

Questionnaires will be sent prospective 
members of the legislature upon the main 
points in the League program, and the 
League will sponsor a state-wide campaign 
of educational publicity on current municipal 
problems. Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Mil- 
waukee was elected president and Mayor 
R. B. MacDonald, Ladysmith, vice presi- 
dent.—FrepericK N. MAcMILLIN, execu- 
tive secretary, League of Wisconsin Munic- 
ipalities. 


Oakland Adopts a New Municipal 
Code 


HE city of Oakland, California, recently 

published a municipal code which con- 
tains under appropriate, classified headings 
a revision of the 8,429 ordinances adopted 
by the city since its incorporation. The 
work of classifying, editing, and codifying 
numerous overlapping and obsolete ordi- 
nances was carried on by Hilton J. Melby, 
chief deputy city attorney, under the direc- 
tion of City Attorney C. Stanley Wood. This 
task was performed by the regular office staff 
without any extra help; outside agencies had 
offered to do the work for fees ranging from 
$2,500 to $4,000. 

The municipal code has made possible a 
decrease in expenditures for the advertising 
of municipal ordinances through the elimi- 
nation of long titles, definitions, and of the 
repetition of the penalties clause in every 
ordinance. The code contains general defi- 
nitions and has one penalty clause appli- 
cable to all ordinances. The cost of $4,237 
for publishing the 234-page code will be 
saved in from two to three years. In the 
two years prior to the adoption of the code, 
the cost of advertising was $3,070 and 
$3,592 respectively; now the cost ranges 
from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. 

Advertising costs also have been reduced 
by leaving detailed administrative regula- 
tions to resolutions of the city council which 
do not require publication. For example, 
the code sets out general regulations gov- 
erning loading zones but the designation of 
those specific zones which come within the 
scope of the general regulations is done by 
resolution. Long descriptions are thus 
avoided. 

The code is easy to use and supplement 
because of the numbering system. It has ten 
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chapters and each chapter is divided into 
articles and sections. The section number 
immediately classifies the ordinance as to 
chapter, article, and section, and it becomes 
a simple matter to insert a new section any 
place in the code without resorting to frac- 
tions or letters to designate the section num- 
ber. A complete index consisting of thirty- 
seven pages simplifies greatly the use of the 
code. 

The printing of the code in book form 
cost less than $500; it is expected that the 
sale of paper-bound copies at $1 each will pay 
this cost. A number of loose-leaf copies will 
be used to keep the code up-to-date. Speci- 
fications for printing ordinances in newspa- 
pers have been changed so that all regula- 
tory ordinances can be printed in two 
columns. It is then a simple matter to paste 
the published newspaper copy of any ordi- 
nance in the code._JoHN F. HAssLer, city 
manager, Oakland. 


Educating for Citizenship 


O encourage more intelligent participa- 

tion in government is the object of the 
Civics Research Institute, a non-partisan or- 
ganization recently established with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. To this end 
the Institute will conduct a number of re- 
search studies in civics instruction and co- 
operate with the schools in an endeavor to 
stimulate the pupil’s interest in government. 
It is recognized that the schools alone are 
rot able to give pupils the sort of contact 
with civic affairs that will enable them to 
grasp the significance of the relation between 
the community and their own lives. To 
bridge the gap between the schools and life 
situations the co-operation of city officials 
is essential. 

L. J. O'Rourke, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Civics Research Institute, 
has developed a method of instruction by 
which pupils secure first-hand information in 
regard to conditions and activities in their 
community and discuss them from the point 
of view of their participation in them as 
future citizens. This program is being car- 
ried out in demonstration and research cen- 
ters in 150 schools throughout the country. 

The members of the board of directors of 
the Institute include Charles H. Judd, dean, 
School of Education, University of Chicago: 
George F. Zook, commissioner, United States 
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Office of Education: Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College; Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Insti- 
tution; and L. J. O’Rourke, director of re- 
search, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


Texas Officials Attack Police and 
Utility Problems 


OLICE training and utility regulation 

formed the keynote of the program of 
the League of Texas Municipalities at its 
twenty-second annual convention at Galves- 
ton in July. The present inadequacy of 
state utility regulation was emphasized by 
E. O. Thompson, member of the state rail- 
road commission, who pointed out that only 
gas utilities come under the control of the 
commission and that the state is not enabled 
to assist cities in the valuation of utility 
properties. The president of the League was 
authorized to appoint a special committee 
to make a study of the whole problem of 
utility regulation. 

Police Chief O. W. Wilson of Wichita, 
Kansas, flayed “politically controlled judges 
and prosecutors” in his defense of police de- 
partments against criticism of policemen for 
failure to capture notorious criminals. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College to con- 
duct a state-wide training school for police 
officers in September. 

The convention adopted a legislative pro- 
gram including a proposal that the state 
highway commission be required to appor- 
tion a percentage of its funds to municipal- 
ities for use on highway projects within 
cities, and that the highway commission be 
required either to refund to cities the tax on 
gasoline consumed by city-owned and oper- 
ated vehicles or to allot a portion of its 
funds to cities for street maintenance pur- 
poses. The League is also definitely com- 
mitted to the adoption of a driver’s license 
law, to the establishment of a state bureau 
of identification, and to the establishment 
of a state-wide system of communication to 
facilitate the dissemination of information 
in the apprehension of criminals. 

The Texas city managers held a round- 
table at the conclusion of which the follow- 
ing officers of the Texas City Managers’ 
Association were elected: J. Bryan Miller, 
Jacksonville, president; E. V. Spence, Big 
Spring, first vice-president; Bill N. Taylor, 
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Longview, second vice-president and E. E. 
McAdams, secretary. Other city managers 
who were present included H. J. Graeser, 
Marshall; R. G. Williams, Bryan; C. C. 
Crutchfield, Yoakum; Guiton Morgan, Aus- 
tin; Robert L. Cooper, Port Arthur; Henry 
Whiddon, Goose Creek.—E. E. McApams, 
secretary, League of Texas Municipalities. 


When is Refunding of Debt Necessary ? 


HE new Federal Municipal Debt Ad- 

justment Act is not a panacea for the 
debt problems of cities and other local 
taxing units according to Carl H. Chatters, 
executive director, Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association, and John S. Rae, munici- 
pal finance expert, in a pamphlet recently 
issued by Public Administration Service, 
The Federal Municipal Debt Readjustment 
Act. Municipalities which are faced with 
the alternatives of adjustment or default of 
their outstanding indebtedness are cautioned 
to take advantage of the act only as a last 
resort when other means of solving debt 
problems have failed. Cities must still main- 
tain their credit standing and in any event 
should feel a real responsibility to their 
creditors who have sacrificed excessive yields 
for supposed security. The authors state 
further: 

Public officials must be awake to the dangers 
arising from the passage of the act. They will 
be encouraged to start debt-scaling proceedings 
or refunding plans by persons who are not in- 
terested in the local government or its creditors. 
but who wish to make a profit from the handling 
of the debt negotiations. Public officials should 
view with critical eyes any persons who have 
had no previous interest in their debt problems, 
but who now wish to assist them. 

The authors suggest the following proced- 
ure to determine whether refunding is neces- 
sary: (1) calculate the maximum tax rate 
which may fairly be levied on the commu- 
nity; (2) estimate revenue from current and 
delinquent tax collections and all other 
sources; (3) determine minimum amount 
needed for essential governmental services; 
and (4) compute full debt charges for the 
fiscal year. If total debt charges plus mini- 
mum operating cost will exceed expected 
revenue then refunding in some form will 
be necessary. 

It is stated that an attempt should be 
made to sell refunding bonds for cash. If 
this fails, and refunding bonds must be ex- 
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changed for outstanding securities, then a 
plan should be devised which will revise the 
entire financial structure of the unit and will 
be comprehensive enough to assure the finan- 
cial soundness of the entire debt structure. 
Piecemeal refunding is to be avoided. 

If the plan cannot secure voluntary ac- 
ceptance from the creditors, the plan, sub- 
ject to certain conditions of the act, may be 
submitted to the federal district court for 
approval. The plan must secure the consent 
of creditors holding two-thirds in amount of 
the claims in each class and of creditors 
holding three-quarters of all claims. 


A Plan to Reduce Number of Public 
Libraries From 6,000 to 500 

TTENTION was sharply focussed on a 

tentative “national plan for libraries” 
at the fifty-sixth annual conference of the 
American Library Association held in Mon- 
treal, June 25 to 30. The plan was prepared 
by a special committee composed of Harry 
M. Lydenberg, assistant director, New York 
Public Library, Louis R. Wilson, dean of 
the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, and Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the association. 

In those portions of the plan approved 
by the association, special emphasis was 
placed on the responsibility of the federal 
government for leadership and co-ordination 
of library resources on a national scale. Each 
state was charged with the duty of develop- 
ing a complete and integrated system of 
library service within its boundaries. The 
most significant of the specific recommen- 
dations in the plan from the standpoint 
of government was the suggestion that the 
number of separate public library units in 
this country be reduced to approximately 
500, in contrast with the present total of 
over 6,000. The same basic idea of unifica- 
tion and concentration, both of structure and 
of function, was emphasized throughout. 

Discussions at the various sessions made 
it clear that librarians are still fairly evenly 
divided between the “collectivists’” and the 
“individualists,” and both schools of thought 
were vigorously supported. But more than 
ever, librarians are thinking of their prob- 
lems as a whole and are attempting to de- 
velop a national program suited to a changed 
social and governmental order. 

Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian 
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of the St. Louis Public Library, was elected 
president of the Association for the year 
1934-35.—CARLETON B. JOECKEL, professor 
of library science, University of Michigan. 


A Florida City Surrenders 
to State and FERA 


HE city council of Key West, Florida, 

with more than half of the city’s twelve 
thousand people on relief rolls, together with 
the county commissioners of Monroe County, 
have given up the fight against the depres- 
sion, declared an emergency and surrendered 
their legal powers to the governor, who in 
turn has delegated them to the FERA ad- 
ministrator for Florida. B. M. Duncan, en- 
gineer with the state highway department, 
has been appointed federal administrator, 
but the local governing bodies will remain 
in office and will meet from time to time to 
act on the suggestions of the administrator. 
Key West has a bonded debt of $1,314,400; 
delinquent taxes on July 1, $1,060,651; cash 
on hand $1,053; and bills to be paid at once, 
$490,195. The FERA has already started 
work on a sewerage system, improvement of 
the water works, and making repairs on 
streets and on the city hall. Studies are be- 
ing made of various governmental depart- 
ments with an idea of effecting economies 
and an attempt will be made to draft a bond 
refunding plan. Key West had a population 
of over 18,000 in 1920. It is reported that 
the present deplorable condition was brought 
about by the removal of a naval base, reduc- 
tions in army personnel, removal of a large 
cigar manufacturing concern, and rerouting 
from the city of trade routes. Federal re- 
habilitation includes a plan to restore certain 
industries. 


Minnesota Cities Want More PWA 
Funds and Less Red Tape 


ROBLEMS of relief and of taxation and 

finance were the principal matters dis- 
cussed by some six hundred public officials 
at the twenty-first annual convention of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities at 
Rochester, June 6 to 8. Resolutions were 
adopted calling upon the federal govern- 
ment to cut as much red tape as possible in 
order to put approved PWA projects into 
speedy operation, calling for more federal 
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funds for such projects, and asking for com- 
pletion of CWA airport projects or a reim- 
bursement to municipalities for expenses in- 
curred in securing lands for projects approved 
and now rejected. One resolution asks the 
federal government to loan money to cities 
at cost. Recommendations were made for 
revising election procedures and for a study 
of the possibilities of gross income and sales 
taxes. 

Action was taken asking the FERA to 
budget relief spending in advance insofar as 
possible, requesting the governor to appoint 
a commission to prepare a model tax code, 
recommending that cities be permitted to 
acquire and operate gas utilities, and asking 
that the state adopt the policy of paying for 
old-age and mothers’ aid pensions in the 
same manner as direct relief instead of re- 
quiring municipalities to carry this burden. 

Relief problems were considered by repre- 
sentatives of state, federal, and local gov- 
ernments, while speakers on taxation and 
finance included Professor Roy G. Blakey 
and William Anderson of the University of 
Minnesota; Mayor Edgar L. Hayek of Al- 
bert Lea; Paul V. Betters of the American 
Municipal Association; and Carl H. Chat- 
ters of the Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation. AMBROSE FULLER, director, 
League of Minnesota Municipalities. 


Wisconsin Counties Turn 
to Zoning 

WENTY Wisconsin counties have en- 

acted zoning ordinances, or are about to 
do so, as a result of the success of the zoning 
plan adopted a year ago by Oneida County. 
Most of the counties divide themselves into 
two or three use districts—forestry, recrea- 
tion (resort business), and unrestricted. A 
recent study in Washburn County to show 
the possible tax reductions through changes 
in local government reveals that by zoning, 
school costs could be reduced at least $17,000 
a year for the 105 pupils who come from 
farms. The movement to adopt the zoning 
plan must be sponsored by the county board. 
After maps and data are collected, the pub- 
lic is invited to discuss the matter in infor- 
mal town meetings and official county hear- 
ings. Town boards must approve the finished 
draft of the ordinance before it can be en- 
acted by the county board. 











What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the July issues of “The United States Municipal News,’ 


published jointly by the American Municipal Association and _ the 
United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


ETROIT, Michigan, proposes to submit to 

the voters next fall a uniform pension 
system for all city employees with the city and 
employees contributing equal amounts. 


Dallas, Texas, makes efficiency ratings of all 
city employees at regular intervals throughout 
the year. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, lights will be turned on 
and off, beginning April 1, 1935, with a photo- 
electric eye which operates according to the 
amount of light in the air, the lights being auto- 
matically turned on when the lack of visibility 
reaches a certain point. 


Binghamton, New York, proposes to charge 
nearby cities at the rate of $100 for the first 
hour and $50 for each hour thereafter for the 
services of its fire department. 


Akron, Ohio, contemplates seven special taxes 
including automobile drivers’ license, sewer 
rental assessments, garbage collection tax, street 
light tax, occupational tax, and municipal in- 
come and retail sales taxes. 

Flint, Michigan, has passed the 75 per cent 
mark in its $2,009,000 refunding program, giv- 
ing the city the right under the new federal 
municipal bankruptcy act to present its plan to 
the courts without obtaining approval of re- 
maining bondholders. 


. 

Denver, Colorado, has adopted a new bus 
licensing ordinance requiring an annual fee of 
$109 a vehicle. Buses operated by the street 
railway company are exempted. 


Omaha, Nebraska, has reduced the rates of 
its municipal gas plant making the tenth cut 
since municipal ownership of the plant. Minne- 
apolis contemplates a 7 to 14 per cent cut in 
gas rates. 


Raleigh and a number of other North Caro- 
lina cities are fighting for telephone rate reduc- 
tions. A move for a 25 per cent reduction in 
telephone rates is under way in Alabama, and 
in Wisconsin a telephone rate reduction of 10 
per cent at ninety-six state exchanges of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company has been ordered. 
An application for lower telephone rates is be- 
ing started in upstate New York. 


Rochester, New York, recently passed an 


ordinance providing a $75 annual license fee on 
small cash-and-carry ice stations 


Spokane, Washington, is considering a new 
public utility occupational tax ordinance levying 
a tax of 3 per cent on the gross earnings of all 
public utilities including the municipally owned 
water plant. The state supreme court recently 
upheld the state occupational tax levy on the 
municipal plant. 


Camden, New Jersey, reports that its new 
compulsory registration of criminals is work- 
ing well. Every ex-convict is required to register 
and for failure to do so he may be given a 90- 
day sentence or fine of $200. 


Detroit, Michigan, is making a drive against 
traffic law violators, and during the first 166 
hours was without a traffic fatality as against 
an average traffic death toll for the year of 
more than one death per day. 


New York State cities are undertaking a com- 
prehensive traffic survey using unemployed white 
collar workers supplied by FERA 


Syracuse, New York, reports a sharp decrease 
in traffic violations since the inauguration of the 
new traffic bureau. 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin, since the President's 
order permitting reductions to municipalities up 
to 15 per cent from the code price, has received 
bids on valves for the water department which 
were 15 per cent below the identical bids sub- 
mitted several weeks ago 


Covington, Kentucky, has filed a suit on the 
recently enacted Kentucky 3 per cent gross sales 
tax claiming that it “does not apply to purchases 
made by the city of Covington for municipal 
purposes, all of which are made in the exercise 
of its public and governmental functions as a 
municipality.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has established a new mu- 
nicipal Department of Economic Security to be 
headed by Colonel Henry M. Waite recently 
resigned deputy administrator of PWA. The 
objectives of the department will be to cope 
with unemployment and stimulate vocational 
rehabilitation. 
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